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SAUL AND MACBETH. 

A CAREFUL reader of the story of Saul and of Shak- 
spere's great poetic masterpiece, Macbeth, cannot fail 
to be impressed with the conviction that the dramatist, though 
not intending to mould his play upon the Biblical record, has 
nevertheless succeeded in presenting not only a very strik- 
ing scene, but a certain thread of narrative closely resem- 
bling that contained in the biography recorded in the first 
book of Samuel. And the independent origin of the play of 
Macbeth, together with the original creation of its characters 
out of the brain of Shakspere, increases our admiration of 
the genius that could depict man, and depict him so well, by 
imitating human nature thus admirably. 

We know that there is a bare historical record from whicli 
the poet drew the grouudworkof his play, yet we are told 
but little of the deeds and aspirations of the real Macbeth. 
It is the Macbeth of fiction who interests us most, and who 
has become a living, breathing man of action and of blood; 
a character — the product of the Scottish hills and heather — 
silhouetted upon the background of time as boldly as that of 
Robert Bruce or William Wallace. 

It would seem, then, that a creature of fiction so strongly 
drawn may well be compared with a creature of fact equally 
rugged in outline, if for no other reason, that we may see 
wherein art has failed where it pretends to hold a mirror up 
to nature. Were it necessary to describe in one word the 
something that separates the characters of these two men 
from that of other men, dominating their lives, and casting 
its shadow over their every act, and almost every thought, 
the word that we should chose would be— fate. And the 
grim master follows its victims to the very end. 

Both men are introduced upon the scene when mature 
in years and judgment. Both have been successful in 
battle. Saul, after his victories, is accepted by the people 
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as king at Gilgal; Macbeth has brought war to a favorable 
issue, and is saluted "Thane of Cawdor"; and both of them 
have bought "golden opinions from all sorts of people." Up 
to this time everything has gone well with them, their integ- 
rity has never been violated, their brief career has been of 
glory only. Then Saul's first sin is committed. It would 
seem to us that this was not a very serious sin. He had been 
commanded to wait for Samuel to come and make a sacrifice 
to God, but had grown impatient when the prophet did not 
appear at the time appointed, and had made the sacrifice 
himself. The necessity for action seemed urgent to him, as 
his troops were rapidly scattering. But his sin was disobe- 
dience, and when Samuel came and saw what Saul had done 
he said: — "Thou hast done foolishly: thou hast not kept the 
commandment of the Lord thy God, which he commanded 
thee : for now would the Lord have established thy kingdom 
upon Israel forever. But now thy kingdom shall not con- 
tinue : the Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart, 
and the Lord hath appointed him to be a prince over his peo- 
ple, because thou hast not kept that which he commanded 
thee." (I. Samuel, xiii. 13, 14; R. V.) Thus at the very be- 
ginning of his career Saul finds that he is to be supplanted. 

He is told this again by Samuel, after a second disobedi- 
ence, and more emphatically than before. We do not know 
what answer he gave the prophet on these occasions, but 
doubtless this was a terrible humiliation to the Jewish ruler, 
for his later actions show that the iron had already entered 
into his soul. He felt that though he had the empty title of 
king, another man and another man's children would suc- 
ceed him; and that man he very soon learned was David. 

David became to Saul what Banquo was to Macbeth — a 
being in whose virtue his genius suffered a constant rebuke, 
and a rival whose line was to succeed him on the throne. 
The witches saluted Banquo as "Lesser than Macbeth, and 
greater"; "Not so happy, yet much happier"; "Thou shalt 
get kings, though thou be none." Both kings have felt the 
uncertainty that Shakspere has made Macbeth express so 
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well: "To be thus, is nothing; but to be safely thus." Their 
throne was to them but a transient show, and the natural 
human desire to be succeeded by their own offspring was 
thus at the outset completely crushed.. 

It is only by the actions of Saul that we are permitted to 
guess at the inner workings of his mind. He is a bold, res- 
olute, and generally successful warrior. He is a man of 
deeds rather than words. The sayings of Saul are singu- 
larly few, but we know that his thoughts were often of a 
brooding nature. So much so that his attendants noticed 
that he was falling into a settled melancholy, for, we are told, 
"an evil spirit from the Lord troubled 1 him," (I. Samuel, 
xvi. 14; R. V.), and they sought out a man who was a com- 
petent performer upon the harp, that he might play before 
the king and dissipate his gloom. This suggestion seems to 
have been made partly for the purpose of pleasing Saul and 
partly to secure a remedial agent to quiet the "evil spirit"' 
of melancholy. As a remarkable coincidence young David 
is selected to do this work. David's playing having pleased 
the king at first, we must suppose that the latter did not yet 
realize that in this young man he was to meet his fate. But 
it was not long before the truth came upon him. The hated 
refrain, heard everywhere from house-top to cellar, must 
have struck the king's ear only too often : — 

Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 

Can we not hear in our imagination to-day the wild cries 
of the women as they sing that song? A shrill voice accom- 
panied by music, suddenly cries out in the crowded street, 
"Saul hath slain his thousands!" to which the crowd in a 
drowning antiphonal chorus replies, "And David his ten 
thousands." 

Saul was very angry when he heard this, and his conclu- 
sion was perfectly natural: — "They have ascribed unto David 
ten thousands ; and what can he have more than the kingdom ? ' ' 

'In a marginal note this word is "terrified." 
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Having decided that David was the person appointed to 
succeed him, Saul determines to take the former's life, and 
makes several ineffectual attempts to do so, but is thwarted 
by the agility of David, who avoids the spear. Macbeth's at- 
tempt upon the life of his rival is made in a different fashion. 
He conceals the deed as well as he can, and declares, even 
to the " blood-bolter' d" spirit, "Thou canst not say I did it: 
never shake thy gory locks at me." In Banquo, Macbeth 
recognized the beauty as well as the power of virtue. The 
former had uttered no threat, nor laid himself open to suspi- 
cion of any sort; his good qualities were fully apparent to 
Macbeth who recognized and feared them, because of their 
strong contrast with his own, and he realized that the world 
also was making the same contrast. Hence his soliloquy: — 

Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear'd. ' t is much he dares ; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety. 

What better description than this could be given of the 
attitude of Saul towards David, and of the character of the 
young son of Jesse? The open and heedless attempt on the 
part of Saul to murder David, contrasted with the conceal- 
ment of Macbeth, calls up another question for consideration, 
viz.: the soundness of Saul's intellect. With good reason it 
may be argued that Macbeth, who became king by the 
secret agency of assassination, felt compelled to continue the 
practice lest he should jeopardize his throne by suggesting by 
open murder the manner in which the kingdom had been 
acquired; but that this was not the case with the Israelitish 
monarch, who feeling that his tenure of office was uncertain, 
did not mind unbridling his anger for the sake of revenge. 
In other words, the methods of the deliberating Macbeth 
would naturally be supposed to differ from those of the im- 
petuous Saul. But we think there is a better reason than 
this, and that the action of Saul after the conclusion of the 
war in which Goliath of Gath was slain, can be explained 
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only on the supposition that his oft-recurring melancholy 
had developed into recurring attacks of emotional insanity. 
Assuming the cause of Saul's condition to be a conscious- 
ness that God had deserted him, together with jealousy of 
the man who was to supplant him, the following description 
of this form of disease by a well-known neurologist becomes 
strikingly pertinent 1 : — 

A person .... imbibes the delusion that he has committed the unpar- 
donable sin, or that God has deserted him, and, in consequence, passes 
into a condition of settled melancholy, during which he may attempt self- 
destruction to escape from his harrowing thoughts, or commit a homicide, 
in order that the same end might be accomplished by his being hanged 
for murder. Other emotions may of course be excited into morbid activ- 
ity by derangement of the intellect. Delusional jealousy, anger, hatred, 
love, may thus urge their unfortunate victim to the perpetration of crime, 
plunge him into the depth of unhappiness from which there is no escape, 
or lift him into an ecstacy of bliss far exceeding that derivable from the 
realization of his wishes. 

In the first description of Saul's malady the effect of the 
evil spirit from the Lord was that it troubled, or terrified 
him, but when David played upon the harp "Saul was re- 
freshed and was well, and the evil spirit departed from him." 
But after the episode of the song of the women when the 
evil spirit came upon him again the description is stronger 
— it "came mightily upon Saul, and he prophesied in the 
midst of the house." The word translated "prophesied" is 
understood to mean also raved. In other words Saul be- 
came very much excited, he was beside himself, and in a fit 
of jealousy and anger was guilty of an attempt at homicide. 
His recurrent attacks of homicidal mania continued through 
life, probably always preceded by fits of melancholy, and 
there is no reason to think that he ever recovered from them. 

Here the parallel between Saul and Macbeth apparently 
weakens, for Macbeth was never in a condition of mind in 
which he was not responsible for his actions, as Saul was on 
certain occasions; although the poet has represented him as 



l A Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System. By William A. Ham- 
mond, M-.D. 
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subject to delusions due to an over-wrought brain, as is evi- 
denced in the visions of the dagger and the ghost of Ban- 
quo. But viewing the play as a whole we find that Shak- 
spere has drawn from his premises a conclusion quite as nat- 
ural and logical as that which came about in the life of Saul. 
In the drama of Macbeth the study of the effect of crime 
upon the human soul includes two persons instead of one. 
L,ady Macbeth was in bloody partnership with her husband, 
for she had incited him to the murder of Duncan. It is she 
who makes ready the daggers for the murderous act, after 
drugging the servants of the king with wine. More crafty 
and more subtle than Macbeth, she is capable of devising 
schemes that his blunter nature could never have conceived, 
and it is physical rather than moral timidity that makes her 
recoil at the act — a timidity due to her feminine inexperi- 
ence in deeds of blood. "Had he not resembled my father 
as he slept, I had done 't" is the excuse she gives to herself, 
and doubtless she had no stronger one, for, the deed once 
done, we find her ready to wash her hands in blood and 
smear it on the faces of the drunken grooms. 

It is interesting to note the effect of this murder upon hus- 
band and wife, united by so many indissoluble ties. They 
are equally guilty, and remorse comes to both of them ; but 
the man is able to set it in the background temporarily and 
seek distraction in an active career. The life of a soldier 
had inured him to sights of blood, and there was no recoiling 
at the performance of the deed once he had made up his 
mind that it was desirable. It is the moral act that weighs 
upon his conscience, the thought of the murder he has done. 
He is visited by no vision of innocent Duncan whom he has 
brutally murdered with his own hands, but by the spirit of 
Banquo, whose corpse he has never seen or touched, but 
who has figured so often in his thoughts. Not so with 
Lady Macbeth: her more impressionable nature recoils at 
the remembrance of the blood she has shed. Not permitted 
to share the active life of her husband, she broods alone 
upon the events of that awful night when their unstrung 
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nerves were so sensitive to impression as to be disturbed by 
the owl's shriek and the cricket's cry; and in her remorse at 
the commission of the crime of murder her mind breaks 
down. It is the image upon her retina rather than that upon 
her conscience, if we may be pardoned the expression, that 
she recalls in her dismal retrospect. She sounds the key- 
note of her own character when she says: "The attempt and 
not the deed confounds us." It must also be remembered 
that much of her boldness on this occasion was "false cour- 
age," for on her own confession she acted under the influ- 
ence of the wine she had taken, probably for that purpose. 
Her memory, loosed from its moorings, carries with it the 
recollection of the sight that had been impressed most 
strongly there, and every sentence but one that she utters in 
her sleep-walking directly refers to the stain of blood. 

Apparently the disease of Lady Macbeth was the same as 
that of Saul — a melancholy based on the recollection of a 
crime. Her husband recognized this in his appeal to her 
physician: — 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff 'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Here is a distinct recognition of the brain-disease, together 
with its cause, "a rooted sorrow." The delusions that ac- 
company her melancholic mania are described by the doctor 
when he says: "she is troubled with thick-coming fancies." 
Before continuing let us sum up the points we have made. 
We have seen that the motive of jealousy has figured strik- 
ingly in the characters of the two kings, inciting both of 
them to murder; that Saul, because of this feeling, and from 
a consciousness of having disobeyed God, lapses into homi- 
cidal mania. On the other hand Macbeth and his wife, 
his "partner of greatness," experience the same feeling of 
jealousy and the same consciousness of a sin of which they 
are equally guilty. Here the artist and the student of 
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human nature has an opportunity to show his knowledge 
and skill, and when he chooses that it shall be Lady Mac- 
beth whose mind shall be diseased, he takes the more 
wicked character but the more impressionable mind and 
weaker body of the two. 

We have seen in the quotation from Dr. Hammond's 
work that suicide is a common mode of death among per- 
sons suffering from the form of melancholy which we have 
been considering, and we find that in the case of Saul there 
was no exception to the rule ; for when he had lost the bat- 
tle on the hills of Gilboa, and seen his three sons fall at his 
side he put an end to his life by stabbing himself with his 
sword. Such a termination to the career of Saul was to be 
expected, and it would not have been unnatural had it oc- 
curred at a period of time nearer to his first realization of 
the loss of his kingdom. 

This final denouement in real life naturally suggests to us 
to look back to the drama and see what becomes of her 
whom we have claimed to be a subject of the same mental 
disease. Turning over the pages we find Macbeth in his 
castle preparing to sustain a siege. The cry of women is 
heard within, and some one a moment later tells him that 
the queen is dead. Macbeth is plunged into deep thought, 
and moralizes in that wonderful way that no other character 
outside of Shakspere and the Bible has ever moralized. He 
concludes with these words: — 

Life 's but a walking shadow : a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

Here he is interrupted by a messenger, and the subject is 
changed. It would seem that the poet had done full justice 
to the part he had created. The queen had figured already 
to us as an ill woman, her physician had declared her mal- 
ady beyond his skill, and we could have contented ourselves 
with a knowledge of her death without knowing how she 
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died, but Shakspere felt that there was something yet in- 
complete, a flaw disturbing the smoothness of the mirror, 
and this he took occasion to obliterate in the very last pas- 
sage of the play, thereby showing a marvelous knowledge of 
the disease he was depicting — a knowledge extending even 
to details, for we are told that Lady Macbeth had committed 
suicide. 

We must now consider another feature of our parallel. 
The resemblance of the scenes of Saul and the Witch of En- 
dor, and Macbeth in the cave of the Weird Sisters, because 
of the dramatic nature of the situations, is quite striking, 
and cannot fail to be noted by every reader of the two narra- 
tives. But this resemblance becomes more marked when we 
consider that these two men, after a career of guilt, finally 
attained a mental and moral condition not knowing what to 
do. In their onward career they were suddenly brought to a 
stop. Their barques floated becalmed in mid-ocean, and 
their compasses had been lost. It was useless to pray to 
Jehovah whom they had disobeyed at every turn. Macbeth 
had given up even the semblance of prayer, for when the 
drunken groom cried "God bless us," he could not say 
"Amen" — the word stuck in his throat. So Saul com- 
plained that God had deserted him, and answered him 
" neither by prophets nor by dreams." They both had a con- 
sciousness of being God-forsaken. Witchcraft was the only 
other form of the supernatural with which they were ac- 
quainted, and to that they appealed. 

Macbeth was boldly defiant as he conjured the witches to 
answer his questions; but the nervous, melancholy Saul, 
trembling at the thought of the Philistine tents pitched in 
Gilboa, was almost supplicating in his request that Samuel's 
spirit be summoned. In both instances the supernatural 
power told the truth, but in that of Macbeth it was a truth 
intended to mislead, and equivalent to a lie. It was only at 
the last that he discovered that he was deceived, but he con- 
tinued the fight until he was slain, cursing the man who 
should first cry "Hold, enough! " But Saul's death had been 
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predicted to occur on the morrow, and though he heard it 
from an apparition summoned by a witch, (which apparition 
his eyes never beheld) he believed that his doom was sealed. 
Macbeth, in such a situation, hard-pressed by the enemy, 
would have defied his fate, and have taken in the battle a 
fighting chance to escape ; but Saul had lost all buoyancy of 
spirit, and was determined to give truth to the prediction by 
putting an end to his life. The Fates were against him. 

H. W. B. 



